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ABSTRACT 

This literature review has the goals of: (1) 
reviewing and summarizing the existing research literature on factors 
which influence the success of collaboration; and (2) reporting the 
results of the research literature review so that people who want to 
initiate or enhance a collaborative effort can benefit from the 
experience of others. The review used computer-based bibliographies, 
contacted researchers interested in the topic, and tracked down 
bibliographic references in each document obtained, the scope of the 
search included the health, social science, education, and public 
affairs arenas. From the 133 studies examined, the screening excluded 
those documents that were general "how to" manuals, did not meet the 
definition of collaboration, or failed to meet other research 
criteria. After the screening, 18 studies remained and were reviewed 
carefully. The findings of the studios were blended together to 
identify 19 factors that influence successful collaboration. Contains 
32 references. (EH) 
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sources of others. Our funders (the Amherst H. Wilder Foundation, The 
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encouragement and stimulation during both the design and writing phases 
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The Wilder Foundation has a long-standing interest in the process of 
partnering among service-delivery agencies (the first Wilder publication to 
promote collaboration appeared in 1915). This project is a current example 
of that interest. 

Publications of Wilder’s Community Collaboration Venture include: 

• This research-based report: Collaboration: What Makes it Work 

• A practical step-by-step book: Collaboration Handbook: Creating, 
Sustaining, and Enjoying the Journey (see last page for ordering 
information). 



Goals of this Report 



1. To review and summarize the existing research literature on factors 
which influence the success of collaboration. 

We identifled all research related to collaboration, screened out studies 
which didn’t meet criteria for validity and relevance to collaboration, 
and combined the remaining set of studies to identify factors which 
influence success. 

2. To report the results of the research literature review so that people 
who want to initiate or enhance a collaborative effort can benefit from 
the experience of others. 



Methodology 



The review and summary of research related to collaboration had 
three major stages. First, we identified all the research we could find 
related to collaboration. We searched through computer based bibliogra- 
phies, contacted researchers interested in the topic, and tracked down 
bibliographic references in each document obtained. The scope of the search 
included the health, .social science, education and public affairs arenas. 
From 133 studies examined, we screened out studies which were general 
“how-to” manuals, did not meet our definition of collaboration, or failed to 
meet other re.search criteria. After the screening, 18 studies remained. 
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studies and identified factors which the studies reported as influencing the 
success of collaboration. 

Third, we blended together the findings from the studies. We deter- 
mined, for example, wliether two researchers were using the same words 
to describe different factors, or different words to describe the same fsctor. 
As a result, 19 factors which influence the success of collabo- ation were 
identified. A detailed description of these procedures appears in 
Appendix B.' 

After the research was completed, we presented the 19 factors at a 
conference on collaboration in the Twin Cities in May, 1992. Participants 
suggested interpretations and added to the implications section for each 
factor. ■ 



' Wilder Research ('enter has now applied this type of method to analysis of literature in three 

domains; collaboration (this report); prevention prop-nmmin(?i Mueller and HiRtfins, 1988); and 



productive <Fi«cher and Schaffer, in preafii, 
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Collaboration — working U^ther, 
rather than alone — interests an 
increasing w.'. .her of people in 
human sen ices, government, and 
community organizations. 

Some funders have come to prize 
and promote it and evidence 
suggests successful collaborative 
efforts can produce very 
beneficial results. 



tonomy and “going it alone” are frowned upon in complex systems such as 
mental health, services for the handicapped, and youth employment.' 

But there’s a less formal movement toward collaboration as well. A 
shrinking base of some traditional nonprofit resources 
has led many organizations to ask themselves if cost 
efficiencies could be possible by addressing common 
issues or delivering similar services together with their 
peers. Collaboration can reduce individual expenses in 
planning, research, training, and other development 
activities in the early stage of a new initiative. When 
overhead expenses are shared, duplication of cost and 
efToit is avoided. 

Making services more accessible and effective is 
another potential benefit of collaboration. Helping people 
who have complex problems requires a great deal of 
coordination in order to provide the most efficient and 
effective assistance. Many organizations, in fact, now 
believe that the ability to get certain results can happen only through joint 
service efforts. Atelia Melaville and Martin J. Blank — researchers in the 
field of human service collaboration — emphasize that collaborative partner- 
ships among human service agencies offer the ability to deliver services 
based on the total needs of clients — and the possibility of a tiuly integrated 
service system. A recent report, developed by the McKnight i^oundation to 
describe its mid-point progress on an initiative to help familie.^ in poverty, 
stated: 

Collaboration results in easier, faster and more coherent access 
to services and benefits and in greater effects on systems. 

Working together is not a substitute for adequate funding, 
although the synergistic efforts of the collaborating partners 
often result in creative ways to overcome obstacles.- 



S(*r. for t'XHmph*; IM.,. 99*660. Tht* l^S. C’omprt'h<*nsivt» Mental Health S(*rvices IManning Act; 
P L. 99*4/i7, Part H. Knriy Intervention I*rn>n*am for Handicapped Infantf* andToddlerw; Title 
l\*. Part A. of the Youth Kmployment and Demonstration Projects Act. 1977: National Institute 
of Mental Health and The Rehabilitation Services Administration agreement of 1978; Minne* 
sota Comprehensive Children V Mental Health Act, The State ofOhio mandates the ''clustering'* 
of children s .servici*s. in order to promote at least a minimal level of collalforation among 
agencies serving the same geographic area. 

See The McKnight foundation < 1^1 :2D. Another foundation, the Annie K. Casey Foundation, 
has turned this principle into action hy dev eloping collalforative demonstration projwts to address 
the needs of at -risk youth in four US. cities. Stn* The Center for the Study of Social Policy ( 1991 1 . 
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CMAPTEf ONE: INTRODUCTION 




In her 1989 hook. Collaborating, Barbara Gray notea that the quality 
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the U.S. — points out in a recent article the great potential for collaborative 
activities to solve many difficult community problems. 



Addressing the Key Questions 

What are the ingredients of successful collaboration? What makes the 
difference between success and failure in joint projects? Collaboration — 
what makes it work? 

Questions like these motivated the development of this report. We’ve 
tried to answer them by taking information from case studies about 
collaboration and putting it together in a readable format. We reviewed a 
vast amount of research, extracted the major findings, summarized them, 
and drew a few critical conclusions. We hope the resulting report offers 
important, accessible research material to anyone who wants to start a 
collaborative effort or better manage one in progress. 



A Working Definition 



The term collaboration is used in many ways and has a variety of 
meanings to different people. Here’s our working definition: 



into 

aMmeeimnuMindt, 

eoHwUtmmtto:ada/Mtionef 



oiidiltonii wiyomittffty; muhtai uutiiority aitdueoountabU- 
ityfhrtueetmtmui Staring of rmmrm and mwda. 



In this report, we use collaboration to refer to the dynamic relation- 
ship deflned above. We use the term etdlabonitf*^ group to refer to the 
set of organizations that join together in collaboration. The individuals who 
represent collaborating organizations are referred to as partners or mem- 

bers. tiEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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A discussion of the working definition of collaboration appears in 
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behind sueceee and therefore 
providee insist into your 
own specific challenges. 
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success in collaboration. What the report doesnH do is act as a guide 
to specific actions in your situation. (The forthcoming 
collaboration workbook will provide step-by-step “how to” 
information.) 

Let’s say this report focused on gardening — rather 
than collaboration. In that case we would inform you, as 
reader and prospective gardener, about the basics of grow- 
ing a healthy, productive garden. For example, we'd talk 
about soil conditions, the length of the growing season, and 
how much sunlight and water is needed to grow various 
plants. We would not, however, offer detailed instructions 
on how to plan and tend your own garden. 

You would have gained from our report a sound theoretical under- 
standing of what gardens need in order to bear fruit; but you would still 
have to apply that theory in your own, real-world situation. That’s what we 
hope this report on collaboration will be for you; a source that illuminates 
the principles behind success and therefore provides insight into your own 
specific challenges. 



How to Use This Report 



Perhaps you’re a funding agency that’s seeing increasing numbers of 
proposals for collaborative efforts, and need to know more about the 
subject. Maybe you’re currently involved in a collaboration, and want some 
research results to back your hunches. Or maybe you’d just like some 
background information — a little homework on collaborations before you 
jump into one with your organization. 

We hope that many people — program managers and planners, funders, 
policy-makers, and decision-makers in organizations large and small — will 
find it useful to have information on a set of key ingredients research says 
is key to collaborative success. 

Here are some ways to put this report to work: 

• For general understanding: 

Read the report to increase your knowledge of the success factors 
behind collaborative projects. You will then have a set of useful concepts 
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CHAPTER ONE: INTRODUCTION 



in mind when you consider collaboration as an option for achieving 
goals. 




Turn to the report when you need to plan or make a decision about a 



1. Use the set of success factors as a checklist to determine if your 
group’s plans include all necessary ingredients. If not, you can take 
steps VO build in whatever the project lacks. 

2. Use the content of Chapter Three (“implications,” discussion, and 
examples ) to expand your thinking about ways to help your collabo- 
rative project succeed, comparing your situation with others that 
might be similar. 

3. After you have a collaborative effort underway, return to the 
material in the report to ask: What should we be watching out for? 
Are there changes we need to make in mid-course? 

Chapter Four discusses the ways you can use this report in more 
detail. ■ 
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his chapter i^ves an oveniew bfl9 Ifocfori fhat iiifilieikcte tha 
success of collaborations formed by human service, government, and 
other nonprofit agencies. 






The factors are grouped into six categories: 



1. Environment 

2. Membership 

3. Process/Structure 



4. Communications 

5. Purpose 

6. Resources 



• Each factor from the research is listed, under its category, 
\vith a brief description. (The methods used to identify these 
factors are detailed in Appendix B.) 

• Each factor has check marks casigned, indicating the num- 
ber of studies which identified the factor as important to a 
collaboration’s success.' 



We wish to emphasize that the factors shouldn’t be judged solely by 
the number of check marks they tallied. Research on collaboration is still 
in its early stages, and future studies may provide a better understanding 
of the true importance of each factor. The bottom line is; to ensure the 
effectiveness of your collaborative effort, pay attention to all the factors 
listed. 

For more detail on each of the 19 factors, please see Chapter 'Three. 



' "Sumhvr of studivs" ts used to shou rviatiie importamv irather than a niorr quantitatnv 
nwasunonvnti hrcausv studies ftf'collahoratwn are almost all case studies, inth non quantiflahle 
data. 
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Categories 

1. Environment 

2. Membership 

3. Process/Structure 

4. Communication 
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/✓✓/// A. iniidiy of cdniBoraiion or C(ki]ii«iraiibh in ih^ 

A history of collaboration or cooperation exists in the community and 
offers the potential collaborative partners an understanding of the roles 
and expectations required in collaboration and enables them to trust 
the process. 

/// B. Collaborative group seen as a leader in the community. 

The collaborative group (and by implication, the agencies in the group) 
is perceived within the community as a leader — at least related to the 
goals and activities it intends to accomplish. 

/// C. Political/social climate favorable. 

Political leaders, opinion-makers, persons who control resources, and 
the general public support (or at least do not oppose) the mission of the 
collaborative group. 



2. Factor! Related to MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 

/////////// A. Mutual respect, understanding, and trust. 

Members of the collaborative group share an understanding and re- 
spect for each other and their respective organizations: how they 
operate, their cultural norms and values, limitations, and expectations. 

/////////// B. Appropriate cross-section of members. 

The collaborative group includes representatives from each segment of 
the community who will be affected by its activities. 

////// C. Members : collaboration as in their self-interest. 

Collaborating partners believe the benefits of collaboration will offset 
costs such as loss of autonomy and “turf.” 

/// D. Ability to compromise. 

Collaborating partners are able to compromise, since the many deci- 
sions within a collaborative effort cannot possibly fit the preferences of 
every member perfectly. 
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CHAPTER TWO: OVERVIEW 




Factors Influencing Success 




group works and itie results or piquet of its wcvk. 



B. Multiple layers of decision-making. 

Every level (upper management, middle management, operations) 
within each organization in the collaborative group participates in 
decision-making. 

C. Flexibility. 

The collaborative group remains open to varied ways of organizing itself 
and accomplishing its work. 



r 

L. 



D. Development of clear roles and policy guidelines. 

The collaborating partners clearly understand their roles, rights, and 
responsibilities; and how to carry out those responsibilities. 



t 




il... 
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E. Adaptability. 

The collaborative group has the ability to sustain itself in the midst of 
major changes, even if it needs to change some major goals, members, 
etc., in order to deal with changing conditions. 



4. Facton Itotatwi W COMMUNICATION 

A. Open and frequent communication. 

Collaborative group members interact often, update one another, dis- 
cuss issues openly, convey all necessary information to one another and 
to people outside the group. 

B. Established informal and formal communication links. 

Channels of communication exist on paper, so that information flow 
occurs. In addition, members establish personal connections — produc- 
ing a better, more informed, and cohesive group working on a common 
project. 



Number of Studies that 
Identify the Factor 







////// 
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//// 



//// 



/// 



///////// 



///// 
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Factors Influencing Success 
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and can realisti€a% be Btto 
//// B. Shared vision. 

Collaborating partners have the same vision, with clearly agreed upon 
mission, objectives and strategy. The shared vision may exist at the 
outset of collaboration; or the partners may develop a vision as they 
work together. 

/// C. Unique purpose. 

The mission and goals or approach of the collaborative group differ, at 
least in part, from the mission and goals or approach of the member 
organizations. 



//////// 



/////// 




6. Factors Related to RESOURCES 

A. Sufficient funds. 

The collaborative group has an adequate, consistent financial base to 
support its operations. 

B. Skilled convener. 

The individual who convenes the collaborative group has organizing 
and interpersonal skills, and carries out the role with fairness. Because 
of these characteristics (and others), the convener is granted respect or 
“legitimacy” from the collaborative partners. ■ 
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his chapter goes into more detail about each of the factors that 
influence the success of collaborations, as identified by the research 
literature. 



Each entry includes: 

A description: one to three sentences which explains the factor. 

Implicationa: a discussion of the factor’s inractical impor- 
tance for those who wish to start or enhance a ctdlabwative 
effort. These suggestions are based upon our own ana^rsis« using 
the observationB of the original researchers as well as comments 
from readers of this report in its draft form. 

Illustration: an excerpt from one of the research case studies. 
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6 Reaourcea >f ableto inihtence or affect these elements in some way; but it does not have 

A. History of collaboration or cooperation in the 
community. 

Description A history of collaboration or cooperation exists in the community and 

offers the potential collaborative partners an understanding of the roles 
and expectations required in collaboration and enables them to trust 
the process.’ 



i!ii 



Implications * Other things being equal, collaborative efforts will most likely succeed 
where cooperative or collaborative activity has a history or is encour- 
aged. 

• When planning a collaborative effort, goals should b<' set according to 
the level of development, understanding, and acceptance of collabora- 
tion within the community. 

• If a major, new collaborative approach seems worthwhile even though 
a community has little or no history of collaboration, environmental 
issues should be addressed before starting the work. Examples include 
advocacy for legislation and/or funding which promotes collaboration, 
as well as educating potential collaborators regarding the benefits and 
processes of collaboration. 

• Some parts of a community may provide an inhospitable environment 
for collaboration. For example, organizations may have a history of 
competitiveness. 

Illustration A 1990 study of 72 collaborative groups who provide child care and early 

childhood education offers an example of how the State of Florida has 
encouraged enduring collaborative relationships.^ 



.Notr two things. First, "comiminity" can hav<* a cloar ^oo^ra|)hii' liaso; but it can also rofVr to 
a M't of pt'oplc or oi^aiii/ations witli comnion tirs liasod upon jirofossional dist iplinr. imhistry, 
othnicily. ctf, Sirond, tin* fiistory of collalmration may iu>t hi* of similar dopth thmii|{hout a 
spi»cifici‘ommunily. Orpuni/aitions ofi'ortain types may bav«» l ollaboralivo ndatitmships 
lonjj lH*fori* orjtanizations of other typ<*s. 

In each "I Must rat ion" section in this chaptiM. case studies are n*f(*n*nced hv the authors last 
name, (‘oniplete citations appear in th<» hihliojjraphy In addition. Apptmdix I) cross-references 
each study with each factor it identifies 






“While not free from challenges, Florida has demonstrated a long-term 
commitment to collaboration, never fully disbanding its Child Care 

' ' ct^ tiiiel Wmk throughmt i many 



tive agreement. Because of this long- s ta n di ^ commitment, FioridaAas 




u)as reddPy lb assume bjrod'dbF nspdhsib'tU^ ihittattDeS ex- 

panded. While not the sole barometer of efficacy, a collaboration that is 
embedded in a historically and politically supportive context is more 
likely to survive than one that is no^’’ (Kagan et al., p. 71) 

B. Collaborative group seen as a leader in the 
community. 



The collaborative group (and by implication, the agencies in the group) 
is perceived within the community a& a leader — at least related to the 
goals and activities it intends to accomplish. 



• Collaborative groups which intend to make system-wide changes or 
work with the wider community must be perceived as a legitimate 
leader by the community they intend to influence. 

• The early stage of a collaborative effort should include an assessment 
of the collaborative group’s leadership image; and if deficient, the 
collaborative group should correct this image. 

• Community-wide projects require broad legitimacy. Smaller scale 
projects will require legitimacy in the eyes of a narrower group. 

A 1992 study looks at a collaborative group in the garment industry who 
was applying for community development funds to start a job training 
program. The group found their poor reputation in the community 
posed a msyor barrier. 

“In the past, the federal government's CETA program had regulations 
expressly precluding placement of workers in the sewing industry. The 
local economic development organizations believed that the ‘fly by night’ 
reputation was deserved so, consistent with theory, they saw no reason 
to help the garment industry. A major effort in this collaboration 
involved persuading these funding institutions that the garment firms 
in this collaboration were dependable corporate citizens. ” (Sharfman et 
al., p. 24) 



Description 



Implications 



Illustration 
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C. Political/social climate favorable. 

Political kaders^ (^uimnrmcdc..a, peraons who coatrol reaourceB, and 
tile feiierei pdblie support loir at leiwt do hot oppose) tlw htissioh i 
' coBaiorativa'gf^^ 



ration- to key leaders in order to create the best ^itical climate 

possible. 

Often, the political and social climate acts as a positive external 
motivator to collaboration. For example, policymakers may encourage 
collaboration^! as a way of tackling issues most effectively. 

If the right climate does not exist, collaborating partners should con- 
sider strategies and tactics for improving the climate — changing public 
commitment, for example, to achieve the collaboration’s goals. 

Collaborative groups should set goals realistically to meet political and 
social requirements. 

A collaborative group’s goals and the process undertaken to reach those 
goals should be perceived as cost-effective and not in conflict with (or a 
drain on) ongoing community endeavors.' 

Beware that the political and social climate can change throughout the 
life of a collaborative group. Monitor and take action if the climate 
becomes negative. 

A 1991 study describes how collaborative groups working in the.public 
policy arena used different strategies to develop a positive political 
climate. 

“The general political climate, in the form of a public commitment to 
children by policymakers helped to gain support for policy development 
related to P.L. 99-457. This climate developed through the Gf)vernor’s 
office and I or through the legislature. Some elected officials used a 
strategy of relating the need for early childhood programs to long term 
economic benefits for the state. VVi* also observed that a favorable climate 
was often a function of influ.ntial parents and agency representatives 
putting children's issues on the policy ag(7?f/a." (Harbin et al., p. 13) 



NiMthiTofthose lant twoimplirationH is intondoH to imply that collalxirativc (groups should npvi>r 
dr) nnythin^; which is prihtically contmversial nr which may lead to a revision in ctimmunity 
priorities and or rundmn pattirns Kathor, they eneourane stratepe thinking: (»n how to make 
colialKirative efTort as productive as possible within a specific set of soi'ial. historical, and 
|M)litical circumstanc«*s 
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of the organizations which form cell8b-''s»tive greups. 



O 

lERlC 



.tflMlIf 

Members of the collaborative group share an understanding and respect Description 

for each other and their respective organizations: how they operate, 
their cultural norms and values, limitations, and expectations. 



At the very beginning of an effort, collaborating partners should tempo- 
rarily set aside the purpose of the collaboration and devote energy to 
learning about each other. 

Partners must present their intentions and agendas honestly and 
openly to bring out trust-building. 

Building strong relationships takes time. 

Set aside time to understand cultural context and membership (how 
language is used, how people are perceived). 

Conflicts may develop due to a lack of understanding about the other 
partners in a collaborative group. 

Current connections through systems other than the proposed collabo- 
rative group provide a foundation for the communication, trust, and 
sharing that will be crucial to building a successful collaboration. If such 
connections do not exist, understanding why may be an important part 
of establishing the new group. 

A 1983 study of six interagency collaborative efforts points out the 
importance of respect for the boundaries, structure, procedures and 
processes of each organization in a collaborative group. 

“There may be an elected chief executive, an elected legislative body, an 
elected commission, a governing body appointed by elected officials, a 
self-perpetuating private citizen board, an appointed executive staff, and 
civil service administrators, all needing to mesh their decision-proces,ses. 
Decision-making and reporting procedures are quite different among 
say, a city council, a county department, a United Way board, or a large 
state bureaucracy. Important operations .such as budget cycles, applica- 
tion formats, and reporting and monitoring procedures also differ by 
jurisdiction. United Way agencies normally operate on an annualized 
all(K'ation prwess that begins after their fund drives. IakuI governments 



Implications 




Illustration 
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Description 

Implications 



Illustration 



have budget cycles that often differ from each other as well as from the 
state and federal governments. Foundations, on the other hand, tend to 





some mdhUbr Their whetxds bfMrs^^ sfx 

. ; 'aiten^M these 

sotution, thectifferenceshximiobehmThj^^^ and 

willingness to work through, very different modes of operation." ( Agranoff 
and Lindsay, p. 230) 

B. Appropriate cross section of members. 

The collaborative group includes representatives from each segment of 
the community who will be affected by its activities. 

• The group should carefully review who needs to be involved in the 
collaborative endeavor. They should take time to identify the people 
who have either explicit or unspoken control over relevant issues. These 
key people should be invited to become partners or to participate in the 
collaboration some other way. 

• Partners should continuously monitor whether new groups or individu- 
als should be brought into the ongoing process. A formal integration/ 
education plan for new members should be developed. 

• The cross-section of members cannot be so broad and the number of 
collaborative members so great that the process of collaboration be- 
comes unmanageable. 

• If agencies are similar in terms of purpose, areas served, characteristics 
of clients, the kinds of clients served, etc., they will already have some 
amount of understanding and interdependence upon which to build. 

A 1988 study reported on interviews of forty community leaders in 
Denver (some from The Denver Partnership and others who worked 
closely with the Partnership) about membership needs. 

“They indicated the need to purposefully communicate with and culti- 
vate relationships with the whole gamut of stakeholders, including 
officials of public agencies, newly-emerging as well as traditionally- 
involved civic and special interest groups, neighborhood groups and 
citizens." {Coe, p. 515) 
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C. Members see collaboration as in their self-interest. 



Q<»l}c^)orjRUng heiMifits of collaboration 



offset PeacripUpn 



• Make it ve^ clear what memfaCT Cw^naati^ atani to gain from the 

i 



f wme%Ha»o#|gaeia 
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• Build in incentives for individual organizations to get and stay in- 
volved. Monitor whether those incentives continue to motivate mem- 
bers. 

A 1980 study of inter-institutional collaborations among education, Illustration 
employment and training organizations found that they worked best in 
settings where enlightened self-interest was present. 

“With the other linkages, different factors provided incentives for coop- 
eration. For example, the state housing authority saw an opportunity to 
utilize the expertise developed at the project to further some of its own 
goals. A ranking member of the housing authority has also been choseft 
to serve on the board of directors of the project. This was a major link for 
the future. The local neighborhood organization has received special 
housing services in return of their support of the project. The project has 
gained valuable on-the-job training experience as a result of the work 
provided by the organization." (Bist et al., p. 177) 

D. Ability to compromise. 

Collaborating partners are able to compromise, since the many deci- Description 
sions within a collaborative effort cannot possibly fit the preferences of 
every member perfectly. 



• Participating organizations must give their representatives some lati- 
tude in working out agreements among partners. Rigid rules and 
expectations will tender collaboration unworkable. 

• Collaborative members should allow time to act deliberately and pa- 
tiently when reaching decisions. 

• Collaborative members must know when to seek compromise or com- 
mon ground and when to work through major decisions. 



Implications 
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Illustration 



I- j; ; i.: r .(j ! 



A 1983 study describes how intergovernmental collaborative groups 
( with members from elected bodies, the voluntary sector and the public 
sectcr) in solve 

proW|eniii,i.;.. 1;: ; : ! : 

*Each^roufi had to be prepared to accept less than an ideal solution to 

group$ evtdped ”mde to 

strengthen the structure. Three of the six bodies, for example, shifted 
from a comprehensive to problem-specific planning mode. The D^ton 
group began with a minimum capacity study of agencies, whichithad 
to shelve for more immediate demands of elected officials. In Seattle, 
when the common data base project [its organizing is.sue] was deemed 
insurmountable, the group shifted to the solution of other problems.” 
(Agranoff and Lindsay, p. 231)' 




1 Environment 

2 Membership 



■ . "^1 1 i;rt lire 



I 4 Communication 
1 5 Purpose 
i 6 Resources 



3. Factors Related to PROCESS/STRUCTURE 

Process I structure refers to the management, decision-making, and 
operational systems of a collaborative effort. 

A. Members share a stake in both process and outcome. 



Description 



Members of a collaborative group feel “ownership" of both the way the 
group works and the results or product of its work. 



i 

I 



Implications 



Adequate time and resources must be devoted to developing ownership 
among all participants in a collaborative effort. 

The operating principles and procedures of a collaborative group must 
promote among members a feeling of ownership about decisions and 
outcomes. 

Continuously monitor ownership of a collaborative group over time, 
and make needed changes in process or structure in order to ensure the 
feeling of ownership. 

Interagency work groups, participating in regular planning and moni- 
toring of the collaborative effort, can solidify ownership and ongoing 
commitment. 



This illustration also ofTcrs a i;(>o<l example of adaptability Factor UK* 
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A 1983 study provides examples of how information sought through Illustration 



collaborative efforts is used by all partners. 




The issues addressed were of recognized joint concern and provided 
benefits for the local community. Seattle’s energy assistance project and 
Columbus’ study of the effects of group homes on property values 
represent problems whose resolutions provided mutual benefits to the 
parties.” (Agranoff and Lindsay, p. 232) 

B. Multiple layers of decision-making. 

Every level (upper management, middle management, operations) Description 
within each organization in the collaborative group participates in 
decision-making. 

• Successful collaborative groups recognize the multiple layers of man- Implications 
agement in each organization and create mechanisms to involve them. 

• At the outset of collaboration, systems should be developed to include 
necessary staff from each organization. 

• Linking leaders may not be sufficient to sustain a major collaboration. 

Integrating the efforts throughout all the members’ systems builds 
stronger ties and probably greater success. 

• It is important to have talented, key people in an organization assigned 
to work on the collaborative project and that they be interested in its 
success. 

In a 1987 study of integrated services for pregnant and parenting Illustration 
teenagers, a structure developed for decision-making is described. 

“Leaders of each of the different components [education, day care, 
health, and counseling! meet as a group on a weekly basis. There is also 
an advisory committee which meets monthly to develop policy for the 
Mini School, provide advice and support, and help ensure adequate 
funding for program maintenance and expansion. The Advisory Com- 
mittee includes a representative from each of the four agencies involved 
in the program plus representatives from other community groups which 
have interests in the ongoing operation and development of the pro- 
pram." (Holman and Arcus, p. 120) 

O 
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Description 

Implications 

Illustration 



Description 

Implications 



C. Flexibility. 

The collaborative greup remains open to varied ways of organizing 
itself and accompUshii^ its work. 

• Collaborative groups need to be flexible both in their structure and in 
their ^.mjetlmds. 

• Communicating the need and expectation ibr flexibility is crucial at the 
outset of a collaborative effort. 

• Monitoring the collaborative group to ensure it remains flexible is 
important, since groups often tend over time to solidify their norms in 
ways which constrain their thinking and their behavior. 

A 1990 study of successful collaborations in the child care field provides 
examples of the kind of flexibility that is needed. 

“It may be a flexible response to the collaborat d’s geographic environ- 
ment (a collaboration in a rural, mountainous state holds meetings in 
alternative sections of the state to allow all members equal opportunity 
to attend at least half of the collaboration’s meetings). It may be a 
creative way to address staffing shortages (a collaboration with local 
universities allows a child care agency to adequately staff its program 
with early education, nursing, social service, and food service students). 
It may be stretching resources to serve more than one purpose (a 
collaboration that receives corporate funding for its efforts to expand day 
care centers and homes to accommodate the needs of employees notes 
that this also increases the availability of child core for the public). 
Large accomplishments or small, collaborations i\\ ort that flexible 
responses to their environment enable them to continue to pursue their 
goals." (Kagan et al., p. 43) 

D. Development of clear roles and policy guidelines. 

The collaborating partners clearly understand their roles, rights, and 
responsibilities; and how to carry out those responsibilities. 

• Members need to discuss the roles, rights, and responsibilities of the 
partners, reach agreement on these, and clearly communicate them to 
all relevant parties. Letters of agreement may be helpful.' 

• Collaborating partners need to resolve any conflict resulting from 
demands placed upon them as employees of the organization they 



Th(‘si'cimld specify roles, rights, responsibilities, and procedures. They could also state the basic 
values and philosophy of the j^roup. If possible, collalxiratinK partners niiKht have these letters 
developed and si^m*d within every level of their or^janizations (see Factor 
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represent competing with demands they face as members of a collabo- 
rative team. Participating organizations may need to adjust policies 
and procedures to reduce ibis conflict in roles. 

♦ Members’ true interests and strengths should be considered when 
making assignments. Ultimately, people will gravitate towards their 
tntennrt.;; 

A 1990 study of interagency team development provides examples of Illustration 
how members of The Community Drug Team clarified roles and proce- 
dures. 

"In order to clarify roles, the team attempted to define profession -specific 
and generic skills and get agreement about who does what based on 
individuals in post. Recurring problems included the specific demands 
placed on some team members, such as the requirement of the probation 
officer to find acceptable placements, and appear before the court at 
short notice. Other members seemed more able to develop more long-term 
therapeutic commitments. Given that team members are also members 
of other teams, .some degree of role conflict is also inevitable, and this 
required negotiation and agreement with the respective managers .so 
that team activities were .seen to contribute to professional responsibili- 
ties rather than act in competition with them." 

"In order to clarify procedures the team agreed to record new referrals, 
arising through different routes, in a common referral hook, and to 
allocate cases by agreement according to workload and case character- 
istics...” (Isles and Auluck, p. 161) 

E. Adaptability. 

The collaborative group has the ability to sustain itself in the midst of Description 
major changes— even changes of major goals or members — in order to 
deal with changing conditions.' 

• A collaborative group should keep itself aware of community trends, Implications 
other changes in the environment, and the directions pursued by its 

members. It should accommodate itself to these developments. 

• The vision and goals of a collaborative group must ne reviewed regu- 
larly and revised if appropriate. 



’ Flexibility and adaptability may appear similar. However, they refer to two dinereiil iiMpeel?^ of 
a ffrniip pnK*e«?t. Flexibility ndatew to meanH. the ability of a collalxiralive jo'^up to une ilifferenl 
melhodKorntruetureH. as needed, to meet the demands of a project. Adaptability relates Um'ihIs: 
the iihilitv of a collabi^rative >?rnup to adjust its vision, fundamental k<»»Ih. or philosophies as a 
result of new learning's or new conditions which have developed. 
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Illustration 



1 Environment 

2 Membership 

3 Process/Structure 



nnitmu at nm 



5 Purpose 

6 Resources 




Description 



Implications 



* Since member goals and outcomes change, collaborative goals and 
outcomes need to keep pace by continually incorporating changes as 
necessary. 

A 1990 study describes the adaptive process used by collaborative 

“While all the project* have in one manner or another implemented a 
school-to-work transition effort, it is also the case that, almost without 
exception, what now is in place is not entirely what was anticipated nor 
promised when the grant application was made. The process of impro- 
visation and of continually readjusting the goals of the program to 
changing political, economic, and social conditions has resulted in 
efforts dissimilar to those initially envisioned." (^\si et al., p. xv) 



4. Factors Related to COMMUNICATION 

Communication refers to the channels used by collaborative partners 
to send and receive information, keep one another informed, and convey 
opinions to influence the group’s actions. 

A. Open and frequent communication. 

Collaborative group members interact often, update one another, dis- 
cuss issues openly, convey all necessary information to one another and 
to people outside the group. 

• Set up a system of communication at the beginning of a collaborative 
effort, and identify the responsibilities each member has for communi- 
cation. 

• A staff function for communication may be necessary, depending upon 
the size and complexity of the collaborative group. 



• Provide incentives within and among organizations to reward or high- 
light effective communication and discourage ineffective communica- 
tions. 



• Communications strategies must be planned to reflect the diverse 
communications styles of the members of the collaborative group. 

• Acknowledge that problems will occur, and that they must be commu- 
nicated. Acknowledge that conflict is good, and that there are topics on 
which collaborators may “agree to disagree.” 
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• Avoid selective distribution of oral and written communication, since 
this might splinter the group. 

A study of llw Denver Partiwi^ip pitwideRW^^ open ntustrationa. 

communication increased the success of the collaborative groups. The 
Partnersiup established a traasit/peitoskian retail mall and used fre< 

“To establish the district, business leaders carried a major leadership 
role. The approach included extensive collaboration, networking, and 
communication. Leaders met with other property owners and with 
elected and appointed public officials, circulated petitions, published 
notices in newspapers, and held informal meetings. Although bound- 
aries were controversial, the property owners approved the district... The 
mile-long mall quickly became popular, attracting about 50,000 pedes- 
trians and 40,000 shuttle bus riders per day and many more people 
dining, talking, re.sting, people -watching, or .sunning in the various 
public spaces." iCoe, p. 508) 

Another project of The Partnership, the development of a new conven- 
tion center was not so successful, due in part to the lack of open 
communication. 

“The convention center task force planking process was relatively closed, 
offering little opportunity for input by citizens (who believed they would 
bear the cost)... Communication with the community of interest was 
mainly one-way media communication, rather than networking or two- 
way communication. Opponents considered the project to be too heavily 
driven by business interests promoting their own welfare. ” (Coe, p. 51 1 ) 

B. Established informal and formal communication links. 

Channels of communication exist on paper, so that information flow Description 
occurs. In addition, members establish personal connections — produc- 
ing a better, more informed, and cohesive group working on a common 
project. 

• Stable representation from collaborating organizations is needed to Implications 
develop strong personal connections. If representatives “turn over” too 

rapidly, or differ from meeting to meeting, strong links will not develop. 

• Communication efforts such as meetings, trainings, and interagency 
work groups should promote understanding, cooperation, and transfer 
of information. 

• Setting aside purely social time might be helpful for members of a 
collaborative group. 
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Review systems and procedures regularly to upgrade and expand 
communications. 

Don^t rely tod much on the paper process; get to know each other. 



In a program where a number of agencies collaborated to provide 

found that CQiiimUnkatioii was improved Jb^ designating a particular 
staff person as liaison to the other members of the collaboration. 



S3 if Ji 



“Communication between these individual social workers and the other 
members of the Mini School team is facilitated by a Liaison Social 
Worker who has been assigned to the Tapper Mini School by the Ministry 
of Social Services and Housing. The Liaison Social Worker is an 
important link, helping to ensure that concerns and problems are dealt 
with quickly and that progress of both mother and child is communi- 
cated to all involved in the Mini School program. Without this link, it 
would be difficult to maintain the integrated approach which is a feature 
of the program." (Holman and Arcus, p.l22) v 



1 Environment 

2 Membership 

3 Process/Structure 

4 Communication 

[ 6 Resources 

It is driven by a need, crisis, or opportunity. 



5. Factors Related to PURPOSE J 

Purpose refers to the reasons for the d^lopment of a collaborative 
effort, the result or vision the collaborative group seeks, and the specific 
tasks or projects the collaborative group defines as necessary to accomplish. 



A. Concrete, attainable goals and objectives. 



Description 



Goals and objectives of the collaborative grroup are clear to all partners, 
and realistically can be attained. 



Implications • Goals lacking clarity or attainability will diminish enthusiasm; clear, 
attainable goals will heighten enthusiasm. 

• Collaborative groups must experience a progression of “successes" 
during the collaborative process in order to be sustained. Defining 
success too narrowly and distantly — only by accomplishing the 
collaboration’s ultimate goals— can be discouraging. 



• At the outset, collaborr.tive groups should formulate clear goals, then 
periodically report on progress. 

• Success will be more likely if a collaborative group develops both short- 
and long-term goals. 
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The six public/private collaborative projects in a 1983 study found Illustration 
success by focusing on concrete, attainable goals. 

*7%e fixug m instead ofcontritxd means of coopera- 

„ „ 

areas. The real products of intergovernmental negotiations have been 

Concrete solutions, such aspxmp Home xonin$ omnance, housir^ units 
for the mentally ill, the provision of emergency shelter for homeless 
persons, new types of classroom instruction, and increased access to 
services have been forthcoming ” (Agranoff and Lindsay, p. 236) 

Shared vision. 

Collaborating partners have the same vision, with clearly agreed-upon Description 
mission, objectives and strategy. The shared vision may exist at the 
outset of collaboration; or the partners may develop a vision as they 
work together. 







• A collaborative group must develop a shared vision either when the Implications 
collaboration is first planned, or just as it begins to function. 

• Engage in vision-building efforts and develop a language and actions 
out of the shared vision. 

• Technical assistance (outside consultation) may be useful to establish 
the common vision. 

• Address openly any imbalances of power among collaborating partners. 

Make sure these imbalances do not stop the group from developing a 
truly shared vision. 



A 1991 study of states who implemented coordinated services for Illustration 

families with a handicapped child discussed the importance of a shared 

vision. 

“A vision of the desired service system, which is shared by multiple 
persons in .several venters of influence is critical to progress. Three of the 
sLx states studied had .shared vision as an 'extremely strong' enabling 
factor. Progress also appeared to be related to the .sharing of this vision 
across four to five agencies, organizations, power sources, and constitu- 
encies, An important part of ti, •’ vision also is a set of admin istrative and 
political strategies by which the state can move from its current position 
to the de.sired t (Harbin et al.. p. 1 1 1 
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C. Unique purpose. 

'^e mission and goals or approach of the collaborative group differ, at 

leiwt in part, fttnn tho mission and gm^ w approach the matuher 







activity.^ 'nuiapm shonid he i 

the sphere of any member organization. 



of 
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• The mission and goals of collaborative members need to be known by all 
involved. 



• Collaboration among competing organizations to achieve goals each 
member already works toward may lead to failure. Less demanding 
attempts to coordinate or cooperate might fare better. 



Illustration In a 1988 study of The Denver Partnership, members were interviewed 

to determine successful ingredients in the multi-organizational setting. 

“The respondents stressed the need for focus, avoiding provincialism but 
not overreaching geographically nor attempting an excessive number of 
tasks. They stressed that the organization should not attempt to usurp 
the responsibilities of others but recognize others’ areas of responsibility 
and work within that framework. ” (Coe, p. 515) 



1 Environment 

2 Membership 

3 Process/Structure 

4 Communication 

5 Purpose 
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Resources include financial and human “input” necessary to develop 
and sustain a collaborative group. 

A. Sufficient funds. 



Description The collaborative group has an adequate, consistent financial base to 

support its operations. 



Implications * Obtaining the financial means for existence must be a priority in 
forming a collaborative group. 

• Collaborative work may be expensive in the start-up phase. Money 
should be available at the outset. 



Van de Ven ( 1976 1 auKKesU that an optimal ran^e probably existft. The purpose of a collaborative 
group must be sufTiciently close to the purpose of member organizations in order to make 
membership attractive. However, if it duplicates exactly the purpose of any member organiza- 
tion. that organization will not participate and may even attempt to subvert the collaboration. 



o 
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CHAPTER THREE: FACTORS 







• A collaborative group needs to consider the resources of its members as 
well as the necessity of approaching outside sources. 

• Itl'kind support is as valuable as dollars. 

A 1990 study of72 successful collaborations around the country reports . Illustration 

Cpllaborations wcarking fbr system changes in soci^ ^ve the most 
difficult time raising funds. The authors explain why this is such a 
serious problem. 

“While these collaborations work to effect far-reaching change — a task 
requiring large commitments of time and attention from collaboration 
members — frequently, members of systems collaborations are distracted 
by the need to raise funds for their efforts. As the leader of one system 
collaboration stated, the group’s existence is secure only for about six 
months at a time, when members must again become active in fund 
raising and grant writing.” (Kagan et al., p. 37) 

B. Skilled convener. 

The individual who convenes the collaborative group has organizing Description 
and interpersonal skills, and carries out the role with fairness. Because 
of these characteristics (and others ), the convener is granted respect \ r 
“legitimacy" from the collaborative partners. 



Implications 



In selecting the collaborative group leader, care must be taken to find 
a person who has process skills, a good image, and knowledge of the 
subject area. 

Leaders of collaborative groups must give serious attention and care to 
their role. 

The grooming of new leaders and planning for transitions in leadership 
should be well-thought-out to avoid costly power struggles and loss of 
forward momentum. 

A convener should be skilled at maintaining a balance between process 
and task activities; and a convener should enable all members to 
maintain their roles within the collaborative group. 



Key people in a collaborative group (particularly “lead agency" direc- Illustration 
tors) need the skills and characteristics of a good leader, according to a 
1991 .study. The authors describe the critical skills for guiding the 
group. 
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“(1) Being knowledgeable about state systems; (2) having previous 
experience with an interagency approach; (3) using participatory policy 
s0b: liiiil inlwimi iqw- 

terns; (Slhauii^ i l dltk th a t encaur agidctPt%meki^ 

and the governor to support Pari H; and (6) being able to take risks. We 
ham found that a lead agsn^ dtrsetor, such as the diref^ of speeitd 
U9w W ^ripR^CI III 

leadership contributes to progress in the developrrieht of policy. "CHarbih 
et al., p.lO) ■ 
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ffientiotied eaf Her that If our topic were gardening, the 
purpose of this report would be to identify the critical elements 
necessary for growing a healthy, productive garden. 
Chapters Two and Three might have identified factors such as levels of 
sunlight, water, air, or nutrients needed to produce a successful garden. 
Prospective gardeners could find out what “garden systems” require in 
order to thrive, and then apply their learning to the process of growing 
specific plants in specific sites. Some factors at those sites would come 
under the gardeners’ complete control; but the gardeners would have little 
or no control over other factors. 

As with gardens, successful collaborations require cultivation, and 
this report offers a guide to understanding the necessary ingredients for 
cultivating success. 
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Using the Information 

|!; I We tawwthattherettdCTiOflMBr^ 
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draws them into collaborative situations with other organizations. 

•' ' ' i - : lillt'tillMff 

re sou rce s based upon the most cost<eflective means to reach significant 
social goals. 

* Others who work in, support, or advise collaborative groups. 

We hope the report provides a theoretical understanding of the 
ingredients necessary for collaborative success. Individuals who want a 
thorough grounding in what makes collaboration successful can find it 
here; but you still need to decide on your own how to apply that knowledge. 

For example, the research clearly indicates that mutual respect, 
understanding, and trust (Factor 2A) must develop among collaborators in 
order for their project to succeed. However, there are a variety of ways 
collaborators can go about developing and maintaining respect, under- 
standing, and trust. 







Ways to Use 
This Work 



Let’s elaborate on the uses of this report we talked about in Chapter One. 

• For general understanding: 

Read the report to increase your knowledge of the success factors 
behind collaborative projects. You will then have a set of useful concepts 
in mind when you consider collaboration as an option for achieving your 
organization’s goals. 

Some questions you might raise when you consider the option of 
collaborating with others to achieve a common goal; 

Will it be possible, as best as you can estimate, to include all the 
factors necessary for success in your situation? 

What will be the cost (time, money, other resources) of doing 
whatever it takes to make sure the success factors are included? Do 
the expected benefits of the collaboration exceed the potential costs? 






CHAPTER FOUR; SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS 



In specific situations: 

Turn to the report when you need to plan or make a decision about a 
G<^led)6rative piiilect jnRi'ia involved in. The material in Chapters Two 
ahd:Tl»:iee,,canJerife^uln:at,,l^^^ : 



1. Use the set of success factors as a checklist to determine if your 

j. If not, jfop can take 



rMi: 

steps to ’ 



in wlmte^w the lacks. 



Questions you might want to ask include: 



How does a proposed project rate on each of the nineteen 
factors? For example, is there a history of collaboration or 
cooperation in the community (Factor lA)? Do members see 
collaboration as furthering their self-interest (Factor 20? 




If a proposed project rates low on a specific factor, is that a 
reason not to proceed; or can steps be taken to improve the 
rating? 

Has the planning of a proposed project built in mechanisms for 
both developing and sustaining the factors necessary for the 
success of the collaborative group? 



2. Use the content of Chapter Three (“implications,” discussion, and 
examples) to expand your thinking about ways to help your collabo- 
rative project succeed, comparing your situation with others that 
might be similar. 

For example, in order for members of a collaborative group to share 
a stake in both the process and outcome of their work (Factor 3A), 
Chapter Three suggests that adequate time must be devoted to the 
process of developing “ownership” among all participants in a 
collaborative effort. How will you build in that time? 



After you have a collaborative effort underway, return to the 
material in the report to ask; What should we be watching out for? 
Are there changes we need to make in mid-course? 

For example, you might find that you and the other collaborating 
partners did a good job building flexibility (Factor 3C) into your 
collaboration at the start. However, over time, members have 
slowly become more rigid; and this rigidity is decreasing your 
efficiency, if not your overall likelihood of success. 
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The Importance of the Factors for Your 
Situation 



identifying a factor, the greater the factor’s influence in the success of 
collaborative projects. 

With this in mind, recall from Chapter Two that the factors identifled 



efforts’ members are more important than anything else when it comes to 
helping a collaboration succeed. Therefore, potential collaborators might 
conclude, they should concentrate most heavily on bringing the right 
partners together and building the right attitudes and spirit among them. 

To go beyond this limited conclusion, you might recall our garden 
analogy. Sunlight is a factor necessary for a garden. If totally absent, the 
garden will not grow at all. However, if sunlight is present to some degree, 
the garden will still produce results. 

As with the garden, it’s likely that some benefits of collaboration can 
be achieved even if the success factors aren’t present in ideal amounts. For 
example, if no trust exists among collaborators, the collaborative effort has 
about as much chance of succeeding as a garden without any sunlight. 
However, if partners at least minimally trust each other, they can probably 
reach many of their goals, even if they can’t achieve as much as they would 
in a situation of very great trust. Keep in mind, too, that many factors are 
inter-related— building one may strengthen another. ■ 






What is the -mix- ef f a ctors ■ c a n a project succeed i 




! I'i!' 



most, but not all of the factors? 




which identifled each success factor. We suggested that the more studies 



by the largest number of studies had to do with membership characteris- 
tics. This would imply that attributes and qualities of a collaborative 
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AFTERWOR D 

■ ••••#■■ 

Future Research 

The factors identified in this research review need to be confirmed and 
quantified. We need to develop good measures of the factors; and we need 
to better define and measure what we mean by successful collaboration. 
Following-up on current collaborative efforts would produce many benefits. 
With good measurement techniques, this research would tell us how 
important each factor is, whether some are more important at certain 
stages than others, whether there is a ‘‘minimum required” level of any 
factor, and what the proper “mix” of factors is. How the factors relate to each 
other could also be explored. This research should also look at different 
types of collaborative groups to determine whether some factors are more 
important than others for specific types of groups. 

It may also be useful to understand which of these factors are 
important for relationships of cooperation and coordination (see Appendix 
A for definitions of these relationships). Since these relationships are less 
intense and require less commitment, they might not require as many 
ingredients for success. 

New research should look more closely at the history of specific 
collaborative efforts and how this history affects the importance of certain 
success factors. For example, are some factors more likely to be present in 
collaborative projects which are mandated than in projects which are 
completely voluntary? Is it more difficult to achieve certain factors in 
mandated collaborations? These are important questions if government, 
private funding agencies, and others decide to require collaboration as a 
condition of funding. 

Research into the methods for building the factors into collaborative 
situations would have practical significance for potential collaborators. For 
example, there may be many ways to create a sense of ownership among 
participants; but which are most effective? Are some more effective than 
others with specific types of people or specific types of collaborative groups? 

What about the “pre-collaborative” phase of relationships — the period 
before people approach one another and begin to work together? The 
research in this report covered collaboration after its initiation. What 
factors determine whether people will come together at all? Arc they the 
same as the factors influencing c()llalx)rative success? Do other factors play 
an important role? 
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Finally, we need better research on the long-term outcomes of 
collaboration. Does collaboration really have any meaningful impact, for 
example, upon the people or communities whom the collaborating organi- 
zations serve? Even if the collaborating partners improve their situations 
through accomplishments such as relationship-building, capacity enhance- 
ment, or effiden^imi^rovement, does the collaboration induce any; long- 
teimem^s? 

There is much to learn. Collaboration is a complex and powerful, yet 
often very fragile process. The work of many researchers who currently 
study this topic will greatly advance everyone’s thinking about what is most 
crucial in the collaborative process. ■ 



Th* fvlcrfjbiii^ efiMiinftfiMMit ItK miiliial 

mrniuA Ar MfceeiiM <lM «Aariqf c|f 

resource$ and 

Defining collaboration is made complex by ambiguities in practical 
usage and scholarly disagreement about the term. In practice, ‘collabora- 
tion’ is commonly interchanged with ‘cooperation’ and ‘coordination.’ By 
contrast, the majority of scholars distinguish among cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and collaboration. 

Cooperation is characterized by informal relationships that exist 
without any commonly defined mission, structure or planning effort. Infor- 
mation is shared as needed, and authority is retained by each organization 
so there is virtually no risk. Resources are separate as are rewards. 

Coordination is characterized by more formal relationships and 
understanding of compatible missions. Some planning and division of roles 
are required, and communication channels are established. Authority still 
rests with the individual organizations, but there is some increased risk to 
all participants. Resources are available to participants and rewards are 
mutually acknowledged. 

Collaboration connotes a more durable and pervasive relationship. 
Collaborations bring previously separated organizations into a new struc- 
ture with full commitment to a common mission. Such relationships require 
comprehensive planning and well defined communication channels operat- 
ing on many levels. Authority is determined by the collaborative structure. 
Risk is much greater because each member of the collaboration contributes 
its own resources and reputation. Resources are pooled or jointly secured, 
and the products are shared. 



’ We are inuebled to Michael Winer for his work on this definition. He combined the work of 
several exporU to draft both the definition and the accompanying description of how collabora- 
tion differs from coordination and cooperation. 
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Cooperation, Coordination, & Coliaboration 

A Table Describing the Elements of Each ^ 







by a thfrcf pafXjT' 
organizational missions 
and goals are not taken 
Into account 

interaction is on an as 
needed basis, may last 
indefinitely 



missions and goals of the 
individual organizations 
are reviewed for 
compatibility 
interaction is usually 
around one specific 
project or ta^ of 
definable length 



represerMadm 

comnf)on, new mission and 
goals are created 



one or more projects are 
undertaken for longer 
term results 



Structure, 
Responsibilities 
& Communication 



relationships are 
informal; each organiza- 
tion functions separately 



no joint planning is 
required 



information is conveyed 
as needed 



organizations involved 
take on needed roles, but 
function relatively 
independently of each 
other 

some project-specific 
planning is required 



communication roles are 
established and definite 
channels are created for 
interaction 



new organizational 
structure and/or clearly 
defined and interrelated 
roles that constitute a 
formal division of labor are 
created 

more comprehensive 
planning is required that 
includes developing joint 
strategies and measuring 
success in terms of impact 
on the needs of those 
served 

beyond communication 
rotes and channels for 
interaction, many levels' 
of communication are 
created as clear infcrma- 
tion is a keystone of 
success 



Authority & 
Accountability 



authority rests solely 
with individual organiza- 
tions 



leadership is unilateral 
and control is central 

all authority and 
accountability rests with 
the individual organiza- 
tion which acts indepen- 
dently 



authority rests with the * 
individual organizations 
but there is coordination 
annong participants 



some sharing of leader- * 
ship and control 

there is some shared risk, • 
but most of the authority 
and accountability blls to 
the individual organiza- 
tions 



authority is determined by 
the collaboration to 
balance ownership by the 
individual organizations 
with expediency to 
accomplish purpose 
leadership is dispersed, 
and control is shared and 
mutual 

equal risk is shared by all 
organizations in the 
collaboration 



Resources and 
Rewards 



• resources (staff time, 
dollars and capabilities) 
are separate, serving the 
individual organizations' 
needs 



• resources are acknowl- 
edged and can be made 
available to others for a 
specific projea 

• rewards are mutually 
acknowledged 



Adopted (row the works of Martin B/onk. S^oron Kogon. Ateko Me/ow//e and Karen Roy 
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resources are pooled or 
jointly secured for a 
longer-term effort that is 
managed by the collabora- 
tive structure 
organizations share in the 
products; more is accom- 
plished jointly than could 
have been Individually 



The review end sumihary of research related to coUaboration h^ 




t. Identification and Aasessment of Research Studies 
3. Synthesis of Findings front Individual Indies 

I . Identification and Assessment of Research Studies 

A. Formulation of a Precise Research Question 

In order to set both goals and parameters for the research review, a 
precise research question was required. This question was formulated 
as: 

"What factors influence the success of collaborative efforts among orga- 
nizations in the human services, government, and other nonprofit 
fields^” 



This question oriented the work in several ways. It established that the 
research to be included in the review (the meta-analysis) must; 

• Focus on collaboration. 

• Have relevance for the collaboration which occurs among human 
services, government and other nonprofit organizations.* 

• Relate to the success of a collaborative endeavor (measured in terms 
of outcomes) — not merely to the reasons for collaboration, the 
process, or other features. 

B. Collection of Potentially Relevant Studies 

Research staff then searched for and collected all pieces of work which 
were reported to be “collaboration research.” The search occurred 
through: computerized bibliographic searches in the areas of social 
science, health, education, and public affairs; personal inquiries to 
researchers known for their interest in the topic, to obtain both their 
work and references to the work of others; and the tracking down (in a 
snow ball fashion ) of bibliographic references appearing in materials as 
they were gathered. 

These activities led to the acquisition of references to 133 studies. 



Not«* t)iiit t)iis r<M|uir»'n«‘nt not moan t)iat all stiidioH had to involvo orftunizatiofi!« in thoxo 
fiolds. only that tho roxultK had to Im- rolovant to those organizations. In point of fact, most, hut 
not all. of tho studios r«'viowod in this n>port involved human service. Kuvornmont, or other 
nonprofit orKanizations. 



C. Development of Acceptance Criteria 

Meta-analytic research reviews require the establishment of criteria by 
every alady iptiiiim in the ilnid aillyni is 

deteiTOtiied to^^^ or ui^ccej^ble. , 

For the eoUaboratkm research review, research st^established that a 

1 . The study must address the major research question ( as described 
above). 

2 . The joint organizational effort analyzed by the study must meet the 
definition of "collaboration” developed for this research project. 
That is, it must truly be a collaborative group, not merely a loose 
cooperative or coordinated arrangement.' 

3. The study must address the topic of success of the collaborative 
group. 

4. The study report must include some sort of specific, empirical 
observations. It could not merely represent the “thoughts” of an 
expert; nor could it merely contain generalizations based upon 
“broad experience.” 

5. The study must be sufficiently translated into English, if it was not 
originally reported in English. 

D. Initial Screening of Potentially Rei'^vant Studies 

Brief information was obtained for as many of the 133 studies as 
possible. This included abstracts and summaries which enabled the 
research staff to assess the probable worth of a particular study, based 
upon a very liberal application of the acceptance criteria listed above. 
For each research study estimated to have probable worth, research 
staff attempted to obtain a complete reprirt from the study. These 
reports came in the form of journal articles, formally published reports, 
and informally published (or typically unpublished) reports. 

This screening reduced the number of potential studies to 62.^ 

E. Ci’itical Assessment of Studies 

For each of the complete studies in hand, researchers made a critical 
assessment of the study’s ability to meet the acceptance criteria for 
inclusion in the research review. At this point, the criteria were very 
strictly applied. Studies were dropped because they did not address the 
major research question adequately; the projects did not meet our 



‘ St*(* Appendix A for the definition of collaboration and its differences fnim other forms of joint 
efforts . 

studies were dropped from consideration b«*cause they failed to meet the acceptance criteria: 
Itfi were dmppt'd because complete study reports could simply not be obtained. 




APPENDIX R: METHODOLOGY 



definition of collaboration; they did not include empirical observations; 
or they did not address the topic of success. 

assessasent^ r^ tlie nimbiv c#irtiadi^ to 16 . 




A. Developasaiit of a Methodology 

The central research question asked for the identification of factors 
which influence the success of collaboration. A typical meta*analysis 
would pool all the empirical studies which analyzed the relationship 
between a specific factor and collaborative success. Based upon this 
pooling, a result would emerge, identifying the importance, if any, of the 
factor.' 

The problem with research on collaboration is that virtually every 
study employs only a case study methodology, not detailed empirical 
methods. Case studies are not amenable to the pooling of quantifiable 
data. 

Therefore, we needed to develop a way to: 

• Identify the success factors that each case study demonstrated. 

• Indicate the weight or importance of each factor as an influence 
upon success. 

The primary methodological rules developed for culling success factors 
from case studies were that: 

1. The case study must include a statement by the case researcher 
that a particular factor is something which influenced the success 
of the collaborative group which was studied. 

2. It must be possible for an outside observer (in this case, a WRC 
researcher) to link the statement by the case researcher about the 
factor directly to evidence in the case study of its effect upon success. 

Even within a review of empirical research studies, this can be a 
difficult task; but in working with case studies, it becomes a monumen- 
tal challenge.’' 

' For good overviews of the process of meta-snslysis, see: RosenthsI, 1991; Altmsn, 1990; Light 
and Pillemar, 1984. For a discussion of some of the challenges facing meta-analysts, see Iyengar 
(1991). 

> (1091:13) inaightfully observes, for example, that by ‘research results” we ‘do not 

me wn the eoncluaion drawn by the investigator, since that is often only vaguely related to the 
actual resulU. The metamorphosis that sometimes occurs between the results section and the 
section is itself a topic worthy of detailed consideration. For now, it is enough to note 
that a fhirly ambiguous result often becomes quite smooth and rounded in the discussion section, 
so that reviewers who dwell too much on the discussion and too little on the results can be quite 
misled as to what actually was found.” 




B. Identification of Factora 

A WRC researcher carefully reviewed each study, identifying factors 
' ' Success and «rhk;lt could be 

ltnhed-te':Stui^''evideBee. 
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studies and critically examined each factor identified by the first 
researcher to validate that it met the two criteria listed in (A). 



3. Synthesis of Findings from Individual Studies 

A. Determining the List of Factors 

The list of factors from individual studies was examined. In some cases, 
the wording of factors in two or more studies was identical; and they 
could easily be counted as the same. In other cases, the wording differed 
slightly. In these cases, two researchers looked closely at the factors and 
their associated case studies and decided whether the factors were the 
same. Where they could come to a firm decision on whether two factors 
were the same, their decision stood. When they could not make a firm 
decision, a third researcher was asked to review the factors; and the 
three researchers reached consensus. Two factors which were identified 
by only one study each were dropped from the list. 

This process led to the identification of 19 factors from the combined 
findings of 18 studies.' 

B. Tallying the Importance of Factors 

For the final list of factors, the number of studies which cite each factor 
was tallied. The result provides a rough estimate of the importance of 
a factor or its weight in influencing collaborative success. Case study 
results cannot provide quantified estimates beyond this; future re- 
search on collaboration could do so (if it becomes more quantitative). 

C. Putting the Factors into Categories 

For ease of presentation, discussion, and use, the factors were placed 
into six categories. There is no research significance to the category 
groupings or to their names. If users of the report feel that a different 
grouping is appropriate, they can develop new categories without 
compromising the basic meta-analytic work. ■ 



All factorft art* 8tated*in tht* ’poKitiver t*vt»n though Htudien may havt* Ktatcd their “negative" 
dimenftinn or indicated that the lack of the factor produced failure. 
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A. History of collaboration or cooperation in the community. 



B. Collaborative group seen as leader in the community. 



C. Political/social climate favorable. 



2. Factors Related to Membership Characteristics 



A. Mutual respect, understanding, and trust. 



B. Appropriate cross section of members. 



C. Members see collaboration as in their self-interest. 



D. Ability to compromise. 



3s Factors Related to Process/Structure 



A. Members share a stake in both process and outcome. 



B. Multiple layers of decision-making. 



C. Flexibility. 



D. Development of clear roles and policy guidelines. 



E. Adaptability. 



4. Factors Related to Communication. 



A. Open and frequent communication. 



B. Established informal and formal communication links. 



5. Factors Related to Purpose 



A. Concrete, attainable goals and objectives. 



B. Shared vision. 



C. Unique purpose. 



6. Factors Related to Resourc es 

A. Sufficient funds. 

B. Skilled convener. 
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